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natives could be brought, gradually and progressively, by such 
means as the above, in some degree to mitigate this evil, Swan 
River colony, as it now has the honour of first setting the example 
of such institutions, would also have* the direct reward which they 
seem calculated to obtain, and which, we think, may be traced in 
Captain Irwin's book, as already in some measure gained by them. 
A Mr. Hall is stated (p. 66) to be now engaged in establishing 
a fishery with the assistance of the natives, and has come to 
Freemantle in a boat exclusively manned and rowed by them. 



VI. — Indian Sketches, &c. By John T. Irving, Jun. London. 

Post 8vo. 

For several years past the government of the United States has 
been engaged in removing the Indian tribes resident within the 
States, to tracts of wild but fertile land situated beyond the verge 
of white population. Some of the tribes thus removed, however, 
when they came to hunt over the lands assigned them, have en- 
countered fierce opposition from the aboriginal tribes of the 
prairies, who claimed the country as their own, and denied the 
right of the United States to make the transfer. The migratory 
tribes were thus placed in a disastrous predicament : having sold 
their native lands to the United States, they had no place to which 
they might retreat ; while they could only maintain a footing in 
their new homes by incessant fighting. 

The government of the United States has earnestly sought to 
put an end to the conflicts thus engendered, by purchasing the 
contested lands, and effecting treaties of peace between the jarring 
tribes. In some instances, however, the aborigines have remained 
long unappeased. This especially was the case with a fierce and 
numerous tribe of Pawnees, inhabiting the banks of the Platte 
river, who were backed in their hostilities by their allies the Otoes, 
who, though less numerous, were even more daring than them- 
selves. These two tribes laid claim to all the land lying between 
the Platte and Kanzas rivers ; a region comprising several hundred 
square miles. It had long been their favourite hunting-ground, in 
which it was death for a strange hunter to intrude. This for- 
bidden tract, however, having been granted by the United States 
to the Delawares, the latter made it the scene of their hunting 
excursions ; and a bitter feud was the consequence. The tract in 
question became a debateable ground, in which war-parties were 
continually lurking. The Delawares were attacked, while hunt- 
ing, by the Pawnees, and many of their tribe were cut off. The 
Delawares, in revenge, surprised and burnt one of the Pawnee 
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towns, while the warriors were absent on a buffalo hunt; and 
hostile feelings, thus awakened among the aboriginal tribes of 
the prairies, became manifested towards the white men. Several 
trappers and traders were massacred by the Pawnees, who looked 
upon them as intruders ; and who, being far from the settlements, 
confident of their own prowess, and ignorant of the power of the 
whites, cared little either for their friendship or their enmity. 

In this state of things, the commissioners appointed by govern- 
ment to superintend the settlement of the migratory tribes were 
instructed to proceed to the region in question, purchase the con- 
tested lands of the Pawnees, and induce them to remove to the 
north of the river Platte, and conclude a treaty of peace with 
their new neighbours. For this purpose, in the summer of 
1833, Mr. Ellsworth, the same commissioner who, in the pre- 
ceding year, had explored a tract of the hunting-grounds between 
the Arkansas and the Grand Canadian, set out from Washington 
for Fort Leavenworth, a frontier post on the Missouri river, about 
forty miles beyond the boundary line of the state of Missouri, 
where he was to await the arrival of one of his fellow-commis- 
sioners, before proceeding to visit the hostile tribes. In this ex- 
pedition he was accompanied by the author of the two volumes 
before us ; which contain, in consequence, some interesting, 
though rather desultory, information respecting the native tribes 
which still maintain a precarious independence west of the United 
States' frontier. 

The last preparations for the journey were made at St. Louis, 
on the Missouri ; whence the route lay to the north-west, across 
Kansas and Platte rivers, to the Otoe and Pawuee villages. The 
former river is one of the largest tributaries to the Missouri, being 
from a quarter of a mile to two miles wide, and varying from one 
to thirty feet in depth ; the latter, where crossed by the expedi- 
tion, about two hundred miles above its confluence with the Mis- 
souri, was also two miles wide, but interspersed with islands, " the 
depth ever varying, in some places but a few inches, in others 
from ten to twenty feet." The character of both rivers indicates 
the generally level character of the country through which they 
flow. The Indian villages are chiefly distributed along their 
banks, or those of their tributaries : Mr. Irving does not assign a 
reason for this ; and among his Indian regales, fish does not ap- 
pear as an article of food. 

" There is but little beauty or neatness,'' says he, " about these 
Indian towns. The lodges are built in the shape of a half-egg. They 
frequently are twenty feet in height, and sometimes sixty in diameter. 
The roofs are formed of long poles, which diverge, like the radii of a 
circle, from one common centre. The ring of the circle is formed of 
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upright posts, driven closely together in the ground, and projecting 
upward about five feet. These are interwoven with brushwood and 
the smaller branches of trees, and form the support of the outer end 
of the poles composing the roof; the interstices of which are also 
interwoven with twigs and brushwood. The whole is then covered 
with earth, and when finished resembles a large hillock. The town 
contained about seventy of these lodges, standing singly or in groups, 
without any attention to order or regularity. Within they are capa- 
cious, but dark, being lighted merely by a small aperture at the top, 
which serves both as window and chimney. The fire is built in a 
cavity in the centre, directly under the hole in the roof, by which the 
smoke escapes after floating in wreaths about the interior. 

'' As the lodges are very spacious, a little back from the fire there 
is a circular range of tree trunks standing like columns, and con- 
nected by timber laid in their forks, forming a support for the roof ; 
which otherwise, from the great length of the poles that form it, and 
the heavy mass of superincumbent earth, might fall in and bury the 
inhabitants. Around the wall of the building are ranged cribs or 
berths for sleeping, screened from view by heavy mats of grass and 
rushes. Over the fire is inclined a forked stake, in the hook of which 
hangs a large kettle, generally filled with buffalo-flesh and corn. 
This, to judge from its looks, is never removed from the fire, even for 
the purpose of cleaning it." — vol. i. pp. 147-150. 

That which alone makes these volumes interesting is the in- 
sight which they thus give into the actual condition of these dis- 
tant tribes : and the first peculiarity which presses on our attention 
when perusing the work is the apparent uniformity of customs 
and habits among them all. They are not only exactly alike, each 
to the other, now ; but they equally resemble what all accounts 
agree in depicting the extinct or degraded Indians near the coast 
to have been. The ceremonial of reception at every succeeding 
village is here the same, — the councils, feasts, squaws, medicine- 
men, dogs, papoosses, &c, all are identical. It may be that, if 
minutely observed, differences might be found ; but Mr. Irving 
has not detected them. Even the chiefs, under his portraiture, 
are sufficiently discriminated as individuals ; but as a species they 
are identical. And this extreme similarity of general aspect is 
perhaps the more remarkable, because it is not accompanied by 
either very distant or very friendly relations among themselves. 
The native Indian of America has no unlimited range ; he is 
chained by his national enmities within sufficiently narrow limits, 
and his intercourse with his nearest neighbours is, by the same cause, 
sufficiently restricted, to admit easily of specific differences in 
manner, habit, or appearance. There are also acknowledged dif- 
ferences of physical and moral value among the different tribes, 
some being considered braver, more astute, more persevering, than 
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others ; yet these differences seem not to lead to innovations on the 
established pattern of national manners ; and a cursory inspection 
fails to discover corresponding differences in national deportment 
or demeanour. 

The violent transitions in Indian life from excessive moral and 
physical action to absolute repose, have frequently been remarked : 
but in reading Mr. Irving's details, it is difficult not to think that 
to the absence of them in the immediate neighbourhood of the civi- 
lized frontier may be attributed much of the extraordinarily rapid 
degradation of the Indians near this line. There is something in 
violent transition which rouses and excites the mind to a degree 
for which the only substitute seems to be that training to patient, 
indefatigable labour, which strengthens it. The policy of the 
United States is to compel the tribes nearest them to live in peace, 
and acknowledge their dependence on themselves by a constant 
receipt of presents : which policy seems, abstractly, at once just 
and humane. But it may be doubted whether it be not doubly 
injurious — whether it does not too hastily take away occasions of 
excitement, while it facilitates indulgence in that indolence to 
which their total absence is calculated to lead. In the science of 
political philosophy the chapter seems wanting which should treat 
of the principles by which civilized nations may be most advan- 
tageously guided in their intercourse with the uncivilized. 

The extreme rapidity with which the use of the horse spreads 
wherever introduced, has often been remarked with relation to the 
Indians of South America ; but it is not less obvious in the history 
of the tribes north of Mexico. Twenty years ago only the Pawnees, 
of the tribes in this direction, were mounted : now every Pawnee, 
Otoe, and Kansas Indian has the same advantage; and their con- 
quest over the noble animal in question is with them, as with most 
other barbarous nations, in the first instance abused. The cere- 
monial of reception at each of their villages is turning out the 
whole tribe on horseback, galloping furiously at the guest, and 
halting suddenly when close to him. Mr. Irving does not describe 
the bit used for this purpose ; but it must necessarily be severe. 
Horse-races even are already known among these wild Indians, 
though their breed of horses does not as yet appear to be superior. 
They derive their supplies from the wild herds which scour the 
neighbouring plains. 

The females among the tribes now under notice are still the 
household drudges, which they are represented to have been among 
the earlier races : but, otherwise, their condition seems to rise 
much more nearly to an equality with that of their mates, than in 
past times. May not this indicate an incipient decay in the na- 
tional energies of the latter, aud at the same time be very likely 
to accelerate it? When women have risen to be the companions 
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of men, and to be considered by them as objects of respect, their 
influence humanizes and improves ; but a mutinous domestic ser- 
vant may be considered to indicate a feeble master, and must 
powerfully contribute, with other causes, to degrade him. 



In the 20th Number of the Bulletin de laSociete de Geographie, 
of Paris, (August, 1835,) a brief Journal is given of an excursion 
through nearly the same country traversed by Mr. Irving, per- 
formed in 1811, by Captain Sibley, another commissioner from 
the United States, and charged with the same mission as Mr. 
Ellsworth. It was communicated in MS. to Mr. Warden; and 
besides some details regarding the people, conveying too nearly 
the same impression of them as Mr. Irving's to deserve tran- 
scription, contains the following account, first of the country in 
general, and afterwards of the salt-plains which constitute the 
portion between the rivers Arkansas and JNesuketonga, or Grande 
Saline, not visited by the recent mission. 

" The country, to the distance of seventy-five miles beyond 
Fort Osage, is an immense prairie, traversed by an infinite number 
of rivers, creeks, and streams. Its aspect is in some degree in- 
teresting to a traveller ; but holds out few temptations to a settler." 
(In the immediate vicinity, at the same time, of the native villages, 
Captain Sibley's representations show that the soil yielded readily 
to what was doubtless a very rude cultivation. He states that the 
Indians raised crops of maize, beans, and gourds.) " After 
crossing a small river," he continues, " which falls into the 
Arkansas, we came on the extremity of an extensive plain of red 
sand, of which the surface was so smooth and hard that the horses' 
feet made no impression, except on the crust of salt covering it, 
which is about the thickness of a wafer, or in some places twice 
this, and was the result of about twenty hours of sun, interrupted 
by the passage of occasional clouds, and tempered by a cold wind 

which blew from the north-west If we had arrived twelve 

days earlier, we were assured that we should have seen the whole 
plain covered with a similar coat, but from two to six inches in 
thickness, of a brilliant white colour, and excellent quality. At 
this time the plain seems as though covered with snow and hoar- 
frost ; but so soon as rain comes, the salt runs into masses, collects 
in the hollows, and ultimately dissolves.'' 

Besides the inexhaustible supply of salt thus afforded, and 
which, Captain Sibley thinks, might be easily made an object of 
advantageous traffic, a very curious salt rock is found, about sixty 
miles south of the Grande Saline river, amidst a nest of mountains, 
consisting chiefly of gypsum, with argillaceous sand. This rock 
forms a level plain, with a surface soil on it of reddish sand, and is 
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cut in its longest dimension by a river which flows into a branch 
of the Arkansas. It is encompassed, from S.E. round to N.N.W., 
by lofty hills ; of which the faces are for the most part perpendi- 
cular, and exhibit enormous blocks of gypsum, mixed with red 
argil and fragments of silex. Innumerable swallows build their 
nests among the crevices of these hills ; and from their base issue 
many salt-streams, which traverse the plain at their foot — espe- 
cially its south-east portion, and that which lies south-west of the 
rivulet mentioned above as dividing it. Besides these, it contains 
within itself four salt-springs ; and a rapid deposition is thus 
always taking place, which from time to time is spread over the 
entire surface by the action of heavy rains. " We arrived," says 
Captain Sibley, "just after a period of this kind. The superfluous 
waters were absorbed, and the salt-springs were again visible, and 
had commenced a new layer of deposit, which lay on the ground 
like scales on the back of a fish. The general effect was like what 
might be imagined were a quantity of boiling grease thrown into 
a bucket of cold water : this was the beginning of crystallization. 
My guide (an intelligent Osage Indian) assured me, that if the 
weather continued warm and dry, in ten or twelve days the whole 
would become a solid rock of salt, from five to twelve inches 
thick ; above which the position of the four springs would be 
marked by the appearance of hollow cones rising two feet above 
the general surface. And this was confirmed by above fifty 
Osages present. I dug with my tomahawk above twelve inches 
into one of the blocks of salt near the springs, and at that depth 
ound it still composed of a mixture of salt and sand. The salt 
here is also of excellent quality, and extreme whiteness. 

General Mason adds a note to the above description, to the 
effect that the salt-rock in question has been long known in the 
neighbouring plains under the name of " Mr. Jefferson's Salt- 
Mountain ;" but that it had not been visited by any but Indians 
previous to Mr. Sibley's time : and the details regarding it are 
still only known through the above account of it. 



VII. — Narrative of a Voyage round the World, &c. By T. B. 

Wilson, M.D., R.N. 
Dr. Wilson left England in July, J828, in the " Governor 
Ready," government transport, bound to New South Wales, with 
a detachment of male convicts on board, of which he had the 
charge. On his return, after discharging this freight, the ship, in 
which he still remained for a passage to England, was wrecked in 
Torres Straits, and the crew with some difficulty reached the 
Island of Timor, after navigating a distance of above 1S00 miles 



